32                                    THE BALLADS

Another rhetorical device is "parallelism in phrase and
idea", as Gerould calls it, and the favourite way of developing
this parallelism is by incremental repetition. Each stanza
repeats the one before it, but with some addition which leads
on to the climax. The "nuncupative testament*' which appears
in several ballads, shows this device built into the structure
of the story. In "The Cruel Brother" (11 A) the murdered
bride names her heirs in turn:

21.      *0 what will you leave to your father dear?'
'The silver-shode steed that brought me here.*

22.      'What will you leave to your mother dear ?'
'My velvet pall and my silken gear.*

23.      'What will you leave to your sister Anne ?'
'My silken scarf and my gowden fan.'

24.      'What will you leave to your sister Grace ?'
'My bloody cloaths to wash and dress.'

25.      'What will you leave to your brother John ?'
The gallows-tree to hang him on.'

26.      'What will you leave to your brother John's wife ?'
'The wilderness to end her life.'

The monotonous rocking movement of these repetitions, and
the conventional gorgeousness of the silk, gold, and silver,
work together to create an almost liturgical solemnity; and
they help to evoke the supernatural atmosphere which is an
essential part of the best ballads. Yet another device is the
apparently irrelevant refrain3 which intersperses the bare
recital of tragic events with a rich pattern of flowers and
trees: the quenching of human life is ironically contrasted
with the continuity of natural life. This, too, adds to the
formal, even ritualistic character of the ballads: